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DO CHAUFFEURS TALK T.1.? 


Viewed from behind, chauffeurs seem taciturn. Seen from the side they prove to 
know a lot —which is why many passengers prefer the front seat. And talking to 
chauffeurs takes you straight to TI, since there’s hardly a car on the road today 


which could do without its TI components. Some of these, like the axles and the 77 


steering column, are merely vital. Some, like The letters TI mean Tube Investments 





Limited, of The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


bumpers, tubular seats or windscreen frames 
— 7 ‘ (Trafalgar 5633). They also stand for 


\N\ 


are decidedly convenient. Some, like special the thirty producing companies of the 
co-ordinated TI group, makers of pre- 
enamels and fittings, make all the difference to cision tubes, of bicycles and components, 

of wrought aluminium alloys, electrical 
looks... (Chauffeurs know a lot about appliances, pressure vessels, paints, road 
traffic signs, too. So do TI. They chee eet signs, metal furniture .. . and essential 

mechanical parts for a thousand and one 


of them.) things which everybody uses. 


@® THE SURNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 
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ON PASSING THE BUCK 


ANYONE WHO IS so bold as to speak or write about 
design is sooner or later exposed to two persistent 
conundrums: “What is Good Design ?” and “Who is 
to blame for Bad Design ?”” Almost any answer to the 
first leads to the blind alley of personal preference and 
answer the second how you will the other fellow can 
always prove that the egg precedes the chicken or vice 
versa. 

It is not, however, our present purpose to retrace 
the old vicious circle of manufacturer—retailer—con- 
sumer. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the manufacturer is the responsible party. We 
suspect that on closer examination we shall discover 
that in many industries there is no such being as the 
manufacturer, on whom we can pin the blame or the 
credit. We believe that the structure of most indus- 
tries—from the design point of view—is such a tissue 
of loopholes that the buck will go round and round 
within the industry just as elusively as, on the larger 
canvas, it passes from maker to distributor to customer 
and back. 

Let us look for example at the plastics industry, 
some products of which are illustrated in this month’s 
Stock List selection (pp 12-15). The plastics indus- 
try has been accused of all the crimes in the design 
calendar. But who are the members of the plastics 
industry who do these dreadful things? Are they the 





big chemical companies which produce the resins with 
the tongue-twisting names? Surely not, for they sell 
their powders and compounds to moulders and fabri- 
cators. Are they then these moulders and fabrica- 
tors? Again surely not, for most moulders sell a ser- 
vice, not a product; they mould to their customers’ 
designs. And who are these customers? As often 
as not they are merchants and factors and wholesalers 
serving a variety of trades with many lines of merchan- 
dise, and plastics is but one of the materials in which 
these novelties or fancy goods or more serious con- 
sumer goods are made. Here, then, we may find the 
nigger but he is strictly not a member of the plastics 
industry. Yet how can the reputation of plastics be 
safeguarded if the men who design and market plastics 
products have no stake in the plastics industry ? 

We suggest three courses: first, more active interest 
in the end-product by the raw materials suppliers. 
Second, a considerable extension of moulders’ pro- 
prietary lines, for, if a moulder has to market what he 
moulds, the old excuse “My customer right or wrong” 
will not save him from the penalties of neglecting de- 
sign. And last, concerted design research by the 
industry, especially into the vital question of decora- 
tion; designers in plastics must devise new forms of 
mouldable decoration which are neither borrowed nor 
hackneyed. P. R. 














“Good Design’? exhibition at the Merchandise Mart, Chicago: a general view. 
The bowl in right foreground is in transparent plastics with embedded rattan. 
In the background, sections of photomontage mural and works of art from the Art 
Institute of Chicago, linking contemporary exhibits with the best work of the past 


Versatility: the two chairs above—one of relatively conventional design, the 
other a moulded plywood shell—were both designed by Ray Komai and made by 
¥. G. Furniture Co 

On left, a screen-printed fabric designed by Ray Eames for use in a child’s room: 
from Schiffer Prints Division of the Mil-Art Co Inc 
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‘Good Design’ in America 


A selective exhibition of contemporary product design is staged in the Merchandise 


Mart, “Colossus of Chicago” and meeting-place of a nation’s trade buyers 


NOWHERE IN ENGLAND (and indeed nowhere ex- 
cept in Chicago) is there anything quite like the Mer- 
chandise Mart—the “Colossus of Chicago” and 
“world’s biggest wholesale buying centre.” —The Mart 
may be compared, in character and in scale, with a 
BIF lasting all the year round. It provides 3,000,000 
square feet of showroom space which is let to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers in the same way as space at 
a trade fair; it is a successful commercial proposition. 

It is therefore something of a triumph that the Mer- 
chandise Mart now houses a selective exhibition of 
contemporary design. 

The Mart is owned by Joseph P. Kennedy, and—as 
Interiors has said—“‘his diplomatic experience as Am- 
bassador to the Court of St James may stand him in 
good stead” in this latest addition to its activities. Last 
autumn, W. O. Ollman, general manager of the Mart, 
and Edgar Kaufmann, Jr, of the Museum of Modern 
Art, forecast the exhibition in a joint statement: ““Now 
at the midpoint of the century, these national insti- 
tutions, whose very different careers began just 20 
years ago, believe and hope that in combining their 
resources they are stimulating the appreciation and 
creation of the best design among manufacturers, de- 
signers and retailers.” Early this year, the Good 
Design exhibition was opened. It is free to trade 
buyers, and is also included in conducted visits to the 
Mart which form part of organised sightseeing tours 
of Chicago. It will remain open until November, at 
which date a duplicate exhibition will open in the 
Museum of Modern Art: new products will be added. 

The accompanying illustrations give some idea of 
exhibits and setting. Display fittings are built up 
from electrical conduit units and other material which 
is readily and inexpensively available. 

Chief designer of the exhibition is Charles Eames, 





architect and furniture designer, with his wife Ray 
Eames as assistant. The arrangement—Mr Kauf- 
mann writes, in a letter to DESIGN—“‘is extremely 
simple. You may imagine a rectangle about 16 by 30 
metres, with large fireproof columns regularly placed 
every six metres and a low ceiling broken up by ducts 
and pipes. About half of one 30-metre side is opened 
up to the public corridor and protected with folding 
metal gates. A central area, three bays long by one 
bay wide, is carpeted. Surrounding areas are laid out 
in large blocks of rubber tile in two tones. The central 
area receives practically no direct lighting while the 
continued overleaf 





This photograph by the exhibition designer, Charles Eames, 
shows various small objects displayed on plywood squares, which 
are covered in Fapanese grass cloth. In left foreground, a 
mitten with sponge-like plastic back for household cleaning 


At top of page, one of a range of clocks designed by George 
Nelson and made by the Howard Miller Clock Co. It has a 


walnut case and satin-finished aluminium base 








‘GOOD DESIGN’ IN AMERICA 


continued 


other bays in a ring around it are brilliantly lit. Floor, 
walls and ceiling are kept in clear neutral tones, not all 
uniform, while each column face and each small struc- 
tural detail is picked out with brilliant colour, some- 
times combined with texture such as metal or grass 
cloth. This is particularly effective on the columns 
where each face contrasts with its neighbour, reducing 
the bulkiness of the existing structure.” 

Structural elements in the exhibition space—pipes, 
air-conditioning ducts, sprinklers—have been treated 
with paper and paint to form part of the design. 

The Good Design exhibits number about 250, all 
from the home furnishing or domestic equipment 
field: they include furniture, rugs, lamps, appliances, 
housewares and fabrics. At a luncheon to celebrate 
the opening of the exhibition, Alfred Auerbach said 
that 22 years earlier President Coolidge had declined 
an invitation for the United States to participate in a 
similar exhibition in Paris “because they had nothing 
to offer.” Today, he said, America led the world in 
gocd design. 

All the products exhibited are available in the US 
market; they include a few pieces of Scandinavian 
origin but by far the greater number are American- 
designed and American-made. They were chosen by 
a selection committee of three—Edgar Kaufmann, Jr 
(who is director of the exhibition); Meyric Rogers, 
curator of decorative arts in the Chicago Art Institute; 
and Alexander Girard, architect. After preliminary 
selection from photographs and drawings submitted 
by manufacturers and designers, the selectors looked 








In this table by Edith and William Hernandez, a top of slate, 
marble, wood or glass—as illustrated—is supported on a bronze 


frame. The legs fit into lengths of bronze tubing which are 


telescopic, accommodating almost any size of top 


at some hundreds of products in manufacturers’ show- 
rooms. All items finally included in the exhibition 
were considered to be of equal merit, the committee’s 
standard of good design being: 

Design intended for present-day life, in regard to 

usefulness, to production methods and materials, 

and to the progressive taste of the day. 

A counter card is available to the manufacturer of 
any item selected. It contains a photograph and 
description of the product to which it refers, and is 
intended for use as a point-of-sale display piece, thus 
enabling retailers to share in the prestige which pro- 
ducts will gain from being selected for the exhibition. 


Also represented in the ““Good Design’? exhibition is the Select-A-Range electric cooking equipment by 
Landers, Frary and Clark. It consists of three basic units—an oven, a surface cooking unit, and a 
storage cabinet. More than 25 different arrangements are possible; ovens can be placed at convenient 


height for a tall or short user 
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EXPERIMENT 


colour and ornament” 


by Michael Sheridan 


IN 1937, a survey of British industrial design put 
carpets—together with jewellery—at the bottom of 
the list for aesthetic quality.* Exactly ten years later 
the Council of Industrial Design, in its evidence to 
the Carpet Industry Working Party, suggested a rea- 
son: “Some designers may, in the distant past, have 
received a full art school training but most have 
worked their way up unacquainted with other spheres 
of artistic experience.” 

An opportunity to take advantage of those “‘other 
spheres of artistic experience” is provided bya London 


Designed in Britain for Sweden:ja\ carpet for a seaside hotel, 
in two colours only, made by Fohn Crossley and Sons Ltd. 
Designer, John Palmer, DA, MSIA 


IN CARPET DESIGN 






Crossley’s new approach to the design of carpets for public buildings may herald an 


improvement in the design of carpets for the home—“satisfying the desire for elegance, 


design studio, recently re-opened by John Crossley 
and Sons Ltd, the Halifax carpet manufacturers 
whose governing director, T. Marchetti, makes his 
firm’s design policy his own special concern. A 
Picasso exhibition and the French tapestries at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum are but two of the out- 
side influences that have already provided a stimulus 
for new carpet designs. 

The studio deals entirely with contract work and 
permits the fullest collaboration between the chief 
contract designer, John Palmer, and architects and 
their mutual clients. In many cases “collaboration” 
means seeking on-the-spot inspiration and perhaps 
spending a considerable time in absorbing the atmo- 
sphere of a building in a way that would be difficult 
from Yorkshire. 

What is the future of carpet design to be? A re- 
treat . . . to oriental reproductions, by far the most 
popular type at present? A standstill . . . at the 
three - parallel - lines - and-a-spot “contemporary” 
stage ? Or advance ... to what? For it is sometimes 
overlooked that design, like the Sabbath, was made 
for man and that design that ignores the contem- 
porary mood is not truly contemporary at all. 

John Palmer is today expounding at least one an- 
swer; he believes that post-war carpet design must 
satisfy the desire for elegance, colour and ornament— 
in its broadest sense—which is the natural reaction to 
ten years of blackout, khaki and austerity. 

So with the full permission of his firm to “go ahead, 
be daring and experiment” he is producing frankly 
experimental designs; and his customers, “more ad- 
venturous than before the war,” are buying them. 

Before the war, contract carpet designs were virtu- 
ally limited to bastard-Empire, modernistic all-over 





* Dr Nikolaus Pevsner: An Enquiry into Industrial Art in 
England 


continued overleaf 














The reluctance of many people to accept any form of modern 
design must be attributed in part to “modernism” of this kind 
—typical of many “‘modernistic’’ carpet designs of the mid- 
1930's, influenced by the Paris Decorative Arts Exhibition of 
a decade earlier 





In the late ’thirties there were already signs that the angular 
style had had its day. Curvilinear designs like this came closer 
to carpet traditions—and at the same time moved towards the 
contemporary style represented on the preceding page, and 
opposite 


EXPERIMENT IN CARPET DESIGN 


continued 


patterns, Adams, and an occasional “daring” design of 
cocktail shakers in red on a gold ground for a “‘pro- 
gressive” client. Today, Palmer’s designs may shock 
some who pride themselves on being contemporary 
as well as the traditionalist, for he defies both schools 
—the three-parallel-line school because his motifs are 
“things rather than abstractions”; the traditionalist 
because the “‘things” may be animals or even human 
figures—traditionally banned in carpet design because 
it is disturbing to walk upon either animals or humans. 
(There is, despite the purist who objects to floral car- 
pets, good precedent for walking on a flower-strewn 
path.) 

Often, Palmer’s designs are symbolic; all have a 
heraldic quality particularly appropriate since any sug- 
gestion of the three-dimensional is extremely worrying 
in a carpet and the heraldic treatment is essentially 
flat. 

His themes are usually classical: Jason and the 
Medea, Diana, St Cecilia (for a ship’s music room), 
Neptune (for a seaside hotel). But because he con- 
cedes the good sense of the traditional ban on figures 
and animals his figures are well disguised: St Cecilia 
a fanciful and faceless scroll, Neptune the merest sug- 
gestion of a man. So with all his “things”—a bull’s 
head, a horse, a lyre or cornucopia—the first impres- 
sion is simply of colour and pattern. Only later does 
one begin to analyse the ingredients. Even the clearly 
recognisable cherubs in the Neptune carpet could 
only have been born since the war. 

Some of the designs, like that for a theatre, shown 
opposite, have a subtle symbolism not at once appa- 
rent. Because “I wanted something in the direct 
theatrical tradition but wanted to avoid the obvious 
masks or angels” this design has as its central motif 
two of Palmer’s disembodied figures, Tragedy and 
Comedy. The distinction is made by the more sharply 
angular lines of the one and the flowing curves of the 
other, by the sword held by Tragedy and the trumpet 
of Comedy. 

This technique was purely experimental and it is 
probably fair to say that both the designer and his 
firm are surprised at the degree of its commercial suc- 
cess. For if the designs are not yet selling like hot 
cakes they are certainly justifying their creation and 
future development. 

This fact has a double significance, for commercial 
designs may not only indicate taste (for cinema mag- 
nates and hotel proprietors also have private lives) but 
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aso to some extent influence it: witness the reflection 
0! Odeon-baroque and Corner-House-modern in 
thousands of suburban homes. 

he contract field offers the greatest possibility for 
experiment with the least financial risk. For, since 
some six hundred yards of a design must be woven 
before it becomes economic, it follows that for one 
adventurous restaurateur, the manufacturer would 
need perhaps 30 adventurous domestic consumers. 

Experiment in domestic carpet design—despite the 
apparent opportunity offered by the fact that demand 
still outstrips supply—is hampered at the moment by 
the rescusitated Victorianism that was the inevitable 
outcome of a wartime shortage of new furniture and 
has given the oriental or floral chintz carpet a new 
lease of life. 

Nevertheless this, like the lack of aesthetic quality 
that forced Dr Pevsner to put carpets at the bottom of 
his list in 1937, is particularly lamentable because car- 
pets normally outlive other furnishings, which may 





“In the theatrical tradition”: Tragedy and Comedy, disem- 
bodied, in a carpet for a theatre 


thus find themselves tied to an outmoded idiom. In- 
deed, many of the lower priced furnishing fabrics are 
today unable to escape from the tyranny of green, 
orange and fawn, because “they must go with the 
carpet”—bought, probably, in 1937 or °38. 

If these factors were eliminated, would it be fair to 
assume that the success of Crossley’s new designs in 
the contract sphere portends a revival of the pictorial 
in domestic carpet design? Certainly they would 
need radical modification but they do offer an answer 
to the quest—common to all branches of industrial art 
today—for an idiom that is at once contemporary yet 
is not afraid to be decorative. And it is perhaps signi- 
ficant that the answers of other industries are often 
strikingly similar. The same trend is evident, for 
example, in many of the latest fabric designs, in which 
birds, fruit, flowers, even human figures have re- 
placed the abstract motifs of 1939. And often the 
choice of classical themes for what is purely contem- 
porary treatment, makes the parallel even closer. 





Neptune carpet for a seaside hotel: the stylised but recognisable 
cherubs “‘could only have been born since the war” 


































AN EXHIBITION OF Danish architecture in London 
and an exhibition of Norwegian craftsmen’s work in 
Manchester, following close on each other’s heels, 
have reminded us of the high standards of design 
which are common in Scandinavia. If any further re- 
minder is needed, it may be found in the fact that 
Norway, with a population about equal in numbers to 
that of Wales, has several makers of silverware and 
jewellery whose products can be judged by international 
standards. The firm of David-Andersen, Oslo, has 
been chosen for this third article in DESIGN’S “Pro- 
duction and Presentation” series, not because its silver- 
ware is the most “advanced” in design, nor necessarily 
because it is Norway’s best, but because it is typical 
of the national high standard—and David-Andersen’s 
is a business with an overall design policy, evident in 
premises and publicity matter as well as products. 
Founded in 1876, David-Andersen is a family firm; 
the founder’s son and grandson are at its head today, 
with a fourth generation taking an active interest. It 
has, however, several unusual features: there is a 


I: FACTORY 
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The machine, the craftsman, and the designer 


All work harmoniously together in this Norwegian family firm of silversmiths 





DESIGN POLICY IN ACTION: PRODUCTION AND PRESENTATION : 3 





David-Andersen retail shop in Oslo’s principal shop- 
ping street, but the firm also sells through other 
retailers in other towns; silverware and jewellery are 
both made on the same premises; and machine pro- 
duction and hand craftsmanship flourish side by side 
in the factory-cum-workshops. These premises, built 
in the late 1920’s, were so well planned that they would 
still be regarded as modern in 1950, could they be 
transplanted to Hatton Garden or the Birmingham 
Jewellery Quarter. 

Most David-Andersen silver and jewellery of recent 
years has been designed by one of three staff designers 
—Th. Lie-Jérgensen, Guttorm Kristiansen, Harry 
Sérby. Lie-Jérgensen has a reputation as a painter 
as well as a silversmith, and all three are part-time 
instructors in Oslo art or technical schools; they are 
not out of touch, as staff designers too often are, with 
the cultural life of their country. 

The excellence of much old silverware provides a 
temptation to lazy manufacturers to produce repro- 
duction-antiques instead of contemporary design. A 


2: CRAFTSMANSHIP 3: PRINTED ADVERTISING 
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forthright statement of the firm’s attitude to this easy 
way is given in a booklet which they issued recently: 
“We will not deny that a good copy of the best articles 
from earlier periods . . . may have artistic value. At 
times our firm makes copies of antique silver but these 
are not our favourite tasks. . . . Our ambition is to 
make articles giving true expression of today’s feeling 
of form and decoration.” That is good advertising 
copy, no doubt, but it is more than that; it is an 
expression of the firm’s approach to design. David- 
Andersen’s products speak as loud as their words, and 
with the same voice. A. D. 


1: The interior layout of David-Andersen’s Oslo fac- 
tory does not bely its trim outward appearance. Mod- 
ern machine tools and presses speed the production of 
flatware and holloware. 


2: Under the same roof work jewellers, enamellers, 
and silversmiths. There is no divorce between hand 
and machine: each is used for the kind of work to 
which it is best suited. 


3: Two pages from an advertising booklet produced 
for David-Andersen by Fabritius Advertising Agency, 
Oslo; printed by Ostlendigen in English. (Norway 
needs dollars; her manufacturers and designers have 
to be aware of American requirements.) All David- 
Andersen products are photographed by Karl Teigen, 
one of Norway’s leading photographers. 


4: This pendant has at its centre a freshwater pearl. 
The units radiating from it are of gold and platinum 
alternately, chased and engraved. The small stones 
are sapphires. 
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§: In its use of plain surfaces as a foil to an ornamental 
knob of cast silver, this tobacco jar is typical of many 
David-Andersen designs. 

6: Enamelling on silver, a technique for which Norway 
has long had an international reputation, finds contem- 
porary expression in spoons such as these. 


ABOVE: A contemporary version of the traditional 
Scandinavian bridal coronet in chased silver, about 
three inches high. 
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Manufacturer—user co-operation 


In the welding-machine industry, 
it has helped to raise 
the standard of design 


ALTHOUGH electric resistance welding machines have 
been made in Britain since World War I, it is only 
since the middle 1930’s that the industry, as an indus- 
try, has been considered important. Now, after 15 
years of steady expansion, it has reached a stage at 
which convenience in use and good appearance, as well 
as technical efficiency, are expected of its products. 

The relationship between manufacturers and users 
of welding machines is unusually close, and the effect 
on design has been beneficial. The users are mostly 
engaged in the newer and more progressive industries, 
and they are “concerned that the working conditions 
of their personnel should be made as congenial as is 
practicable. This consideration is far more manifest 
than is generally realised, and it has been an important 
factor in specifying machine tools that are easy to 
operate, are pleasing in appearance, and, as far as pos- 
sible, eliminate noise.” 

We quote here Reginald W. Ayers, of Sciaky Elec- 
tric Welding Machines Ltd,* makers of the machines 
illustrated in these pages. As managing director, Mr 
Ayers is responsible for the design policy of this firm 
—which is implemented by the technical manager and 
chief designer, W. A. Knipe, and a drawing-office 
staff under him: but it is manufacturer-user co-opera- 
tion rather than any one manufacturer’s initiative that 
has set the pace in welding-machine design, at least 
where the human aspects are concerned. Customers’ 
orders today frequently specify more than perform- 
ance and dimensions; they call for clean appearance, 
based on logical and orderly grouping of parts. The 
policy of Joseph Lucas Ltd, the motorcar and cycle 
accessory manufacturers, has been especially exacting 
—and stimulating—in this respect; to quote Mr Ayers 
again, “the Sciaky company readily acknowledges 





* The Sciaky organisation began in France, and at one time 
machines of French design were made in Britain; now there 
are three factories, at Slough, Paris and Chicago, operated by 
three separate companies, each making machines of its own 
design. British-designed Sciaky machines are also made in 
Australia under licence. 

































The two machines illustrated 
here cannot be directly com- 
pared, because they were de- 
signed for different purposes; 
but they epitomise the trend of 
design in welding equipment 
over the last 15 years—a trend 
towards compactness and sim- 
plicity of operation 


their help and co-operation, and the influence they 
have had on the design of modern resistance-welding 
machines.” 

Machines of complex construction and outline are 
perplexing enough to the skilled operator: to the 
novice, they are almost terrifying. This fact assumed 
considerable importance during the war, when dilu- 
tion of labour brought many new workers into engi- 
neering shops; it is still important today, when manu- 
facturers have to compete for their share of a limited 
labour-force. 

Inevitably, a welding machine designed with the 
convenience and comfort of the operator in mind re- 
quires for its evolution more thought than a machine 
in which parts are attached to the main structure 
without any plan to ensure that they will add up to a 
unified, workmanlike whole. Welding-machine pro- 
duction is divided between standard models, built in 
quantity, and special-purpose machines built “‘one 
off” or in small batches for specific customers’ needs. 
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Each of these machines is capable of delivering 50 projection- 
welded parts per minute. Differences in outward appearance 
need no comment, but it is worth noting that improvement has 
not stopped at externals. Through the open door of the newer 
model, left, can be seen the rearranged control equipment, now 
mounted on a single Bakelite panel 








The spot welding and hot riveting machine is produced in larger 
numbers than any other model in the Sciaky range: the newest 
version is shown above, with an earlier design on right. Most 
of this firm’s equipment is designed for operation from either 
standing or sitting position 


With the former, any extra drawing-office time re- 
quired for the development of better design is unim- 
portant because design costs can be spread over a 
considerable number of units. With the latter, some 





increase in first cost may be entailed, but enlightened 
users realise that in the long run it means economy— 
the operator takes better care of a well-designed 
machine, and it gives better performance as a result. 











Comments by Paul Reilly on examples from the 1951 Stock List 


AS MIGHT BE expected in a relatively young and a 
highly technical industry, the story of design in plas- 
tics is strewn with brilliance and with blunders, the 
bias unhappily being still in favour of the latter. 
Today’s blunders however are not often of that luna- 
tic variety associated with misapplications of good 
materials to wrong uses, which at one time brought 
much disrepute on the industry; they are concerned 
more with the human failing of endowing humble 
objects with fictitious grandeur or, as Digby Wyatt put 
it in 1851 when criticising some Crystal Palace ex- 
hibits, “borrowing ornaments expressive of lofty asso- 
ciations and applying them to mean objects.” 

The temptation to adorn a moulding, to imitate 
carving or to impress a stylistic cliché, such as the 
three parallel lines, is certainly hard to resist when 
one considers the extreme ease of reproduction in 
plastics. It is in fact this very ease of processing 
which so often leads to trouble and to that reputation 
for tastelessness which clings to certain categories of 
plastics products ; this ease of shaping, of giving a tex- 
ture (too often an imitation of some natural grain) and 
of colouring demands great discrimination on the part 
of a plastics manufacturer or designer. The tempta- 
tion to exploit the spectrum is considerable and much 





1: Child’s coathanger by Halex Ltd 


Pitfalls and possibilities of plastics design 






damage has been done to plastics through gaudy, or, 
worse still, sentimental colouring. A plastics desig- 
ner must use his colour, like his detail, with discre- 
tion; he must understand the effect of surface on 
colour; he must know when to use a high gloss and 
when a matt finish, for both are equally obtainable. 

The designer of plastics mouldings should never 
lose sight of the fact that his material becomes viscous 
and “flows” at some stage in its processing. It is this 
property which distinguishes plastics from other 
materials such as wood or ivory; a plastics material has 
no other attributes such as a natural grain or texture 
to suggest a shape or a treatment. 

A plastics article must therefore depend mainly 
on its colour and form. It should make up for the 
synthetic or dead quality of its substance with vitality 
of line, which is never impossible with a material that 
can be made to flow. The designer in plastics should 
Strive to capture this previous plastic state of his 
material in the form of his finished product. 

Yet too many plastics articles on sale today are con- 
stipated little objects which deny their former free 
movement, and what they lack in line is wrongly 
assumed to be compensated for in detail. Detail ina 
moulded product should be used with reserve for 
there must be no sale under false pretences. It should 
never be suggested that midnight oil has been burned 
in hand-carving, or labour spent in individual en- 
graving of a product which is in fact mouldable by the 
million. 


1: This child’s coathanger, injection moulded in cellu- 
lose acetate, polystyrene or acrylic plastics, is a good 
example of the way a designer who knows his mould- 
ing processes can retain a fluid line in the end-product 
which recalls the previous plastic state of the material. 
The nursery phantasy of the swan’s neck is safely this 
side of phoney carving. Designed by Eric John 
Doudney, FRBS, MSIA, for Halex Ltd. 


2: These babies’ teething rings, made in Diakon or 
polystyrene, express admirably both their purpose and 
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2: Teething rings by William H. Storey & Co Ltd 


their origin; there is no pretence here that the bumps 
have been carved by hand; the simplicity of the 
moulding operation is apparent in the product. The 
semi-spherical projections have of course been planned 
with some care; they are so spaced that the gums bite 
between them and are thus subjected to a gentle 
squeezing pressure which helps the teeth to penetrate. 
The cluster of knobs at the apex is aimed at the back 
teeth. These Choodler rings can easily be sterilised 
for there are no recesses to collect dirt. Designed 
by Marjorie Egerton Storey and William Henry Storey 
for William H. Storey & Co Ltd. 


3: Not an example of “parallel-linism,”’ for the flutings 
serve a practical and twofold purpose, as hand grips 
and as reinforcements in the wall thickness of the 
moulding. These Twinkup vacuum flasks are moulded 
in polystyrene. The sprung base of the flask is of 
polished aluminium. Designed and made by the 
British Vacuum Flask Co Ltd. 


There are by now many fields and industries in 
which plastics have become conventional necessities. 
All electrical industries are today profoundly depen- 
dent on plastics materials for a host of uses. The toy 
trade also turns to plastics for a multitude of small 
mouldings. In the home these materials are seen at 
their best in utilitarian applications in kitchens or 
bathrooms. The next four examples from the Stock 
List are all straightforward thermosetting mouldings, 
though two of them introduce a die-hard design 
cliché. 

continued on p 15 











3: Flasks by British Vacuum Flask Co Ltd 




















§: Toilet-roll holder by Brookes & Adams Ltd 


7: Liquid soap dispenser by Youngman’s 
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8: Egg box by Stone and Simmons 
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PITFALLS AND POSSIBILITIES OF 


PLASTICS DESIGN continued 


4: This eminently sensible and unobtrusive bathroom 
cabinet is the result of collaboration between a trained 
contemporary designer and an experienced plastics 
firm. Note the single-piece moulding of door frame 
and handle and the moulded-in partitions in the cabi- 
net body. The plated bars prevent bottles falling out. 
Designed by Brian O’Rorke, ARA, FRIBA. Compres- 
sion moulded in urea formaldehyde by Roanoid Plas- 
tics Ltd. 


5: This toilet roll holder, designed by A. E. Brookes, 
is a good example of design in plastics; it is practical 
in use (details such as the tear-off lip for the paper and 
the slight projections for lifting the lid have been care- 
fully considered); it is clearly a moulded product and, 
to the eye at least, an easily mouldable product. Made 
by Brookes & Adams Ltd in black or cream Beetle. 


6: This holder is for interleaved packs of toilet paper. 
The pack is loaded through the top, the chromium lid 
forming an ash tray which is hinged in front for easy 
emptying. The parallel lines at the mouth of the 
holder appear to be a rather dated concession to 
“modernism” or to “streamlining.” Designed by 
Douglas Scott for W. C. Youngman Ltd. 


7: It can hardly be a coincidence that much the same 
convention reappears on this Leda soap dispenser, 
made for the same firm. The raised, scored panel 
above the tilting lip is a clear illustration of the sort of 
design cliché which has been widely adopted in plas- 
tics mouldings; on this efficient, simple and shapely 
soap dispenser these unexplained parallel lines strike 
a commonplace and a false note, suggesting that the 
tilting lip has been bracketed on separately as an after- 
thought. Moulded in Beetle by Crystalate Ltd for 
W. C. Youngman Ltd. 


8: This four-egg box is an honest, unpretentious 
moulding relying on its unconcealed purpose for effect. 
The small salt cellar in the central pillar is a useful 
idea. Designed and moulded in polystyrene by Stone 
and Simmons. 


Picnic ware is one of the oldest applications of plas- 
tics. The market was opened up with the introduc- 
tion of ivory and light-coloured urea moulding pow- 
ders. Today it has widened to cover cafeteria and 
restaurant ware and there are many plastics materials 


claiming special advantages in these uses. Competi- 
tion is keen and design has become an important fac- 
tor in selling. Here are two designers’ solutions to 
the problem of a self-service tray combining saucer 
and plate for cafeteria use. 


9: Gaby Schreiber, Fs1A, designing for Runcolite Ltd, 
uses Perspex which, though thermoplastic, is well 
able to withstand the hottest tea. The cup sits in its 
own recess so that there is little likelihood of a spill 
over into the food recess. 


10: Eric John Doudney, FRBS, MSIA, designing for 
Halex Ltd, uses compression-moulded melamine or 
urea for his solution. In this case the food is pro- 
tected from overspill through being on a small raised 
platform. The ridge round the cup indicates that it 
is designed for nesting or stacking when not in use. 





All manufacturers whose products have been accepted for 
the 19§1 Stock List will have an opportunity of being re- 
presented photographically in the South Bank Exhibition, 
as it has now been decided to put the Stock List on show 
there under the title of “‘1951 Design Review.” 

This showing will supplement the display of actual pro- 
ducts in other parts of the Exhibition, where—because space 
is limited—only a small percentage of the Stock List items 
can be shown. 

Further details of the 1951 Stock List are given on the 
back cover of DESIGN. 





9: Combined plate and saucer by Runcolite 





10: Another solution of the same problem by Halex Ltd 













‘Design in Industry is Thought applied to Production’ 





Scottish furniture makers are translating the thought into action: by Gordon Russell 


THE WORDS WHICH form the heading of this article 
were written by W. R. Lethaby, architect, writer, 
Principal of the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Surveyor of the Fabric of Westminster Abbey, foun- 
der member of the Design and Industries Association 
and a prophet still hardly known in his own country. 
They were written 30 years ago and I quote them from 
memory. They rang in my head at one of the most 
encouraging events I have attended this year, a lunch 
given in London by Scottish Furniture Manufacturers 
Ltd. William Johnstone, President of the Scottish 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association and Chairman 
of the recently-formed company, was in the chair, 
strongly supported by other well-known Scots—Lord 
Bilsland, President and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Scottish Council (Development and 
Industry), Sir Cecil Weir, Chairman and Chief Execu- 
tive of the Dollar Exports Board, R. A. Maclean, Chair- 
man of the Scottish Committee of the Council of In- 
dustrial Design, and Lady MacGregor of MacGregor, 
until recently a member of the Scottish Committee of 
the Council, whose enthusiasm and drive did so much 
to ensure the success of the Competition last year and 
who has had much to do with present developments. 
Among others present were F. J. Stratton, who is the 
member of the Executive Committee of the Dollar Ex- 
ports Board closely concerned with furniture, MacA. 
Bexon, President of the British Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Federated Associations; and Sir David Waley, 
Chairman, and Jack Pritchard, Secretary and Direc- 
tor, of the Furniture Development Council. 

Mr Johnstone announced the formation of the Com- 
pany, which includes nearly all the Scottish furniture 
manufacturers, for the express purpose of marketing 
co-operatively in the USA and Canada first-rate fur- 
niture of the highest standard of contemporary design. 
For this purpose a team of the most eminent furniture 
designers in Britain had been appointed and research 
into the needs of the market was being carried out in a 
very thorough manner. Asked in an awe-struck voice, 
by a guest who I think must have been a member of 
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the trade further south, Why contemporary furniture, 
why not reproductions which it was clear the Americans 
wanted ?, Mr Johnstone replied that the Scottish trade 
was not a large one and reproduction work was already 
well covered. They had considered the problem very 
carefully from every angle and as prudent business 
men they felt that far and away the soundest policy 
was to specialise on a small but growing market in 
America, and not to dabble in many fields. They 
believed whole-heartedly in what they were doing. 

Lord Bilsland emphasised the great importance of 
this announcement. That a body of such highly in- 
dividual people as the Scots, in a trade so competitive 
as furniture-making, could be persuaded to act as a 
group to sell their products co-operatively showed the 
strongest sense of responsibility to help the country to 
bridge the dollar gap and was a triumph of the first 
order, in which Mr Johnstone himself had been the 
prime mover. That the group, having taken this first 
and immense step, should take a second equally bold 
and nail its colours—highest standards in material, 
workmanship and design—to the mast, was perhaps 
equally remarkable. This was no snap decision, no 
foolhardy gesture of a few fanatics—it was the sober 
conclusion reached by a body of business men who 
saw clearly that safety is achieved quite as often, per- 
haps more often, by courage than by timidity. 

Sir Cecil Weir, in pointing out that this was the very 
first occasion that such action had been taken by any 
trade and that, as ever, the Scots remained at heart 
pioneers, said he did not know if such furniture could 
be sold in reasonable quantities in the dollar markets 
—he believed the Swedes and Finns had had some 
success—but he did know that there was only one way 
to find out and that was to explore possibilities, to cal- 
culate probabilities and then to try it out. 

Design in Industry is Thought applied to Produc- 
tion. One saw little evidence of such a point of view 
at the recent furniture exhibition at Earls Court, but it 
seems that leadership in the trade is not dead. It has 
merely gone over the border. 
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CASE HISTORY 


THE DAY-LATIMER STORAGE UNITS 


The difficulties of designing in one country for production in another are described in 


this account of their prize-winning entry in the International Low-cost Furniture 


Design Competition: by Robin Day, arca, rs1a, and Clive Latimer, ms1a 


THE HISTORY OF the prize-winning storage system, 
since the results of the international competition were 
announced over a year ago, is instructive. It demon- 
strates clearly the gap between a rational concept based 
on analysis of a given design problem and claimed to 
be of merit by a jury of experts, and the apparently 
over-riding market requirements, which are influenced 
by conventional practice in both manufacturing and 
retailing fields. 

The object of the competition was to create good 
design for really inexpensive furniture, and the orga- 
nisers hoped that new and advanced methods of manu- 
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Alternative mounting heights were planned for{the’cabinets, for 


convenient use from standing or sitting positions 











A tall frame was evolved to sup- 
port open shelves, for books, etc., 
up to 6ft. 6in. Sloping fronts 
lessen the units’ demands on 
working space in the room 





facture would be exploited for this end. In the winn- 
ing storage scheme, we used Spears’ /amina process 
because basic carcases, almost free from joints and 
with a very low wood-content, could be produced 
rapidly and cheaply. Formers of the shape of the 
cabinet to be produced and curing presses set to the 
appropriate dimensions are important parts of the 
equipment for this wrapped-ply process, so it was 
economical to use only two basic cabinet sizes, of dif- 
ferent heights and the same length. 

To determine dimensions, a thorough survey was 
made of typical domestic objects and of the average 
size of blank wall spaces, both in typical existing work- 
ing-clas$ homes and in re-housing plans. The variety 
within these two fields was very great, but research 
brought out some relevant points, and made it evident 
that the accepted sizes of cabinets were not ideal. For 
instance, there is a preponderance of wall spaces ap- 
proximately 3ft. 6in. long in small houses of all types, 

continued on p 19 





Wrapped plywood construction made the cabinets suitable for 
use away from a wall, providing a continuous flush veneer in- . 
stead of the unsightly back panels often found in inexpensive 
furniture. They could serve as barriers to divide rooms into 
zones for different uses 
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From prototype to production: photo- 
graphs on this page show the Day- 
Latimer double and single units in 
their original form, intended for 
manufacture by the Spears’ lamina 
process. When it became evident that 
the American manufacturers would 
not be using this process, the de- 
signers¥ suggested the modification 
shown in the sketch above... 














DAY*LATIMER STORAGE UNITS 


cc ntinued 


anda unit of similar length proves a con- 
venient minimum for most single stor- 
age purposes, e.g. dining storage, desk, 
dressing table. Between 10 inches and 
80 inches from the ground—the lowest 
and highest levels that can be reached 
withoutstrain—functionallyidealheights 
were established in three main bands. 
The top band is related to eye level and 
provides storage for articles such as books 
that need to be easily seen from a stand- 
ing position. The middle band is related 
to a surface on which one can handle 
articles stored, while either standing or 
sitting; the bottom band provides stor- 
age convenient for use from an easy chair. 
A flexible interior layout was evolved, 
whereby either shelves or deep or shal- 
low trays could be used in any position, 
and the open front of the wrapped ply 
shell was closed by three alternative 
methods according to the use to which 
the cabinet would be put and the avail- 
able clearances in the room. Another 
alternative was the use of large exterior 
drawers for linen and clothes storage. 
The j;in. wrapped ply, closed by jin. 
block-board atthe ends, producedatubu- 
lar thin-walled girder, and it was struc- 
turally sounder to suspend this from the 
ends than have legs and under-framing 
supported from below. Also, one leg 
could be shared by adjacent cabinets 
when used together. A further economy 
was achieved by designing two types of 
the supporting frames to lean against 
the wall. Thus three cabinets in a row 
were supported by four legs, whereas 12 
would have been necessary with conven- 


tional cabinets. A tall frame was evolved 
to support open shelves, and a short hair- 
pin type to support cabinets arranged at 
right angles to the wall where barriers 
for dividing rooms into several zones are 
required. 

It was the intention of Museum De- 
sign Project, Inc to realise the aims of 
the competition by interesting manufac- 
turers in the winning designs. A large 
producer of medium and low-cost fur- 
niture wished to produce our design, 
provided modifications were made that 
would render it suitable for production 
by his plant and acceptable in the Ameri- 
can mass market. The manufacturer 
found that the cost of importing the 
formed shells from Scotland would pro- 
hibit a low-cost end-product, and rather 
than delay production by building special 
machinery a more conventional method 
of construction related to his existing 
plant had to be employed. 

The original technique of production 
thus gone, we felt that the concept of ra- 
tional dimensions and flexibility was still 
worth something, and preserving these, 
we re-designed the scheme, changing the 
construction only. The manufacturer 
felt, however, that further modifications 
were necessary to bring the furniture in- 
to line with market requirements, and a 
specialist firm of American furniture de- 
signers dida considerable amount of work 
on the scheme, introducing new pieces 
and making great changes from the origi- 
nal design. The leaning frames were 
superseded by others with both front 
and back legs. Standardisation was lost 
throughtheuseofseveral differentlengths 
of unit, and the flexible interior arrange- 
ment was dispensed with. The sliding 
doors were rejected, as also were the 









































. But these are the drawe 
range, in the form in which they are being 


produced. 
above, frankly an adaptation, to “follow more 
closely conventional details usual in popular 
American bedroom suites.” 
now used instead of hairpin legs, and projecting 
instead of recessed handles. 
Carper Furniture Co Inc; US consulting de- 
signer, Edmond 7. Spence 


alternative levels at which one type of 
cabinet could be supported by the use 
of different frames. The design thus 
changed from a flexible system which by 
the choice of heights, opening compo- 
nents, and interior arrangement would 
cover all normal cabinet requirements of 
any rooms (except hanging clothes) to a 
series of chests of drawers. 

The difficulty of not being on the spot 
made collaboration on design impractical, 
and when, for technical or marketing 
reasons, a feature of the original design 
was changed it was not possible to find 
out the exact reasons and make new pro- 
posals within the spirit of the original. 
Full discussion with the technicians of 
the company was impossible from this 
country, and the designers were obliged 
to accept the manufacturers’ alterations. 
This was inevitable, as the development 
of a design for production in a specific 
plant requires the closest day-to-day col- 
laboration between technicians and de- 
signers. 

In fairness to the Museum of Modern 
Art it should be made clear that the de- 
signers accept full responsibility for the 
general changes that were made to the 
design. The control of these changes 
was, however, very limited as the manu- 
facturers found it impossible to send 
working drawings and specifications to 
England within the time available before 
production. It is a nice point of design 
ethics to decide at what stage the de- 
mands for compromise cease to be valid; 
for this reason we think this case-history 
may be of interest to other designers. 





* The prototypes of the furniture described in 
this article, together with other furniture de- 
signed by Robin Day, are on show in London 
until approximately 17 June at Heal’s, 196 
Tottenham Court Road, W1 
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NEWS OF NEW PRODUCTS 





Reversible seat for rail-cars 


ALTHOUGH THE RAIL-CAR is a more 
familiar vehicle on many overseas rail- 
way systems than in Britain, many of the 
overseas rail-cars are in fact British de- 
signed and made. A recent addition to 
the range of rail-car equipment avail- 
able here is Accles and Pollock’s revers- 
ible seat, which operates on a new prin- 
ciple. 

In the best-known kind of reversible 
seat (seen for example, in trams) the 
seat cushion remains in position whilst a 
double-sided back-rest moves across it. 
In other types, the complete seat re- 
volves on a pedestal. A disadvantage of 
the former is lack of comfort; of the 
latter, the restricted seating area neces- 
sary because the ends have to be almost 
circular to enable one seat to revolve 
without touching the seat next to it. 

These disadvantages have been over- 


Legibility improved 


THE CHANGE from a black to an ivory- 
white case for the Avo exposure meter is 
symbolical of a number of other changes 
made at the same time, affecting per- 
formance as well as appearance. 

The new meter is much easier to read 
—and more accurate—because of its 
more legible numbering, the elimina- 
tion of superfluous wording, and the 
introduction of a double-range scale. 
The new scale has also improved the 
responsiveness of the meter to low and 
high levels of light intensity. 

To simplify maintenance, the elec- 
trical parts are separate from the 
mechanical parts. 

Manufacturers are the Automatic Coil 
Winder and Electrical Equipment Co 
Ltd, and the designer is H. S. Macadie. 
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come in the reversible seat illustrated. 
It consists of a fixed tubular-steel frame 
in which is pivoted a separate frame: 
from this a hammock-style seat, consist- 
ing of cushion and squab, is suspended. 
Welded to the base of the seat frame is a 
slotted plate which engages a spring- 
loaded ratchet arm attached to the main 
frame. The arm is operated by a pedal, 
and to reverse the seat it is necessary 
only to depress this pedal, swing the 
seat through approximately 180’, and 
allow it to re-engage in the appropriate 
slot to lock it in the new position. 

The angle of the hammock seat can be 
adjusted separately by pressing a button 
under the arm-rest. This button con- 
trols a spring-loaded link-motion which 
enables the upper part of the hammock 
seat to move into any desired position. 

Designers responsible were George 








This reversible seat, intended primarily for 
use in rail-cars, is reversed simply by 
swinging through 180°: back and seat are 
identical 


Williams, MSIA, and Misha Black, 
OBE, FSIA, of Design Research Unit. 
Manufacturers are Accles & Pollock Ltd, 
Oldbury. 





The plastic case of the new Avo exposure meter (left) is in two mouldings with a 


chromium-plated die-casting between them. 
the back. 





All three parts are screwed together from 


The photo-electric cell is hermetically sealed to prevent deterioration 
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Production costs lowered 


WHILE IMPROVING the technical quali- 
ties of the lenses in certain of their 
magnifying-glasses, Combined Optical 
Industries Ltd have made great im- 
provements in appearance and have also 
reduced production costs. 

The firm produces two basic types of 
magnifier; a stand model used for view- 
ing small objects such as stamps and a 
hand model (called a strip reader) used 
for continuous reading. The recent 
changes affect both types. 

Three different models of strip reader 
are produced. Many months elapsed 
between the development of these 
models, and the time was used to experi- 
ment with new types of handles and 
frames to fit the new lenses (the weights 
and thicknesses of which varied accord- 
ing to their technical qualities), to see 
whether cleaner and better mouldings 
could be introduced. The result is that 
the newest model (shown at foot of 
photograph on right) has the smoothest 
lines and is the most comfortable to use. 

The black-handled magnifier is the 
oldest model, and its construction is 
complicated in comparison with the 
others: the handle is screwed into the 
frame, and the lens is held in position 
within the frame by four small pins. In 
the two later models, the frame and 
handle are moulded in one piece and the 
lens is simply, but securely, pressed into 
the frame. 

In the latest magnifier the lens is of a 
more elongated shape than in the others, 
and the handle is set at a different angle 
—almost parallel with the long side—as 
it was found that the earlier handles 
tended to cause tilting when in use. 

Both the stand models shown are in 
production but, as with the strip reader, 
the latest model shows greatly simplified 
construction ; two legs in plastics replace 
four brass legs and a crackle-finished 
metal frame. At the same time, the 
new lens broadens the view obtainable. 

The makers propose to bring the 
earlier models of both strip and stand 
readers into line with the design of the 
later models as soon as possible. 

Acrylic plastics are used for the lenses 
and frames of both stand and strip 
readers. The lenses—which weigh less 
than half as much as glass—are com- 
pression moulded, and the frames are 
injection moulded in ivory Diakon. 


The improved designs were evolved 
by W. H. Donkin, then of Combined 
Optical Industries Ltd, and J. H. Jefree, 
the firm’s consultant optical designer. 


Of the two stand magnifiers (right) the 
newest model, with plastic legs, shows 
greatly simplified construction 

Three stages in development are shown in 
the hand magnifiers, below. Note changed 
angle of handle in the newest model 








Typographica 2 
(Edited by Herbert Spencer, MS1A; Lund 
Humphries, §s) 

Reviewed by WALTER TRACY, 
typographer and writer 


There was reason to complain that the 
first number of Typographica was some- 
what thin in content. Not so with the 
second number, which has recently been 
published; it is more substantial and 
much better value. 

In addition to the three main articles, 
there is a typographical review which 
shows four examples of contemporary 
typographic design. The notices of 
books, magazines and type specimen 
sheets are more extensive than in the 
first issue. 

A special feature (not really an article) 
is a collection of examples of the orna- 
mental lettering of Imre Reiner, pre- 
ceded by a brief note in which Reiner 
states his point of view. It is difficult to 
know what to say about this highly per- 
sonal work of Reiner’s. These doodle- 
like letters, which seem to have eman- 
ated from a blotting-pad during a long 
telephone conversation, with the familiar 
shapes almost lost in wayward decora- 
tion and distortion, are interesting in 
themselves, but consort so awkwardly 
with words set in ordinary type that it is 
difficult to follow Reiner when he says 
that “present day conditions . .. demand 
a kind of lettering, especially in adver- 
tising, whose standards are permanent 
but whose presentation varies con- 
stantly.” 

On political typography, Michael 
Middleton writes wittily and informa- 
tively. One gets the impression from 
his illustrations and from recent obser- 
vation that at least some of those de- 
posits so liberally sacrificed might have 
been saved by closer attention to the 
appearance of printed propaganda. 

Of particular interest is an article by 
R. S. Hutchings on the manufacture of 
copper-plate script types—‘‘one of the 
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highest peaks of achievement of type- 
founding practice, calling for skill . . . of 
the most exacting order.” The article 
is illustrated with diagrams of the com- 
plicated moulded shapes required to 
achieve the extreme angles and elaborate 
kerns of this kind of letter-form. The 
popularity of copper-plate scripts in 
contemporary typography has created a 
world-wide demand for these types, and 
the three British foundries now working 
probably have a larger share of the 
world market than all others combined. 
The writer points out that the manufac- 
ture of script types is a field which has 
not been, and is not likely to be, invaded 
by the mechanical type-composing 
machine. 

There is also a brief but interesting 
article by Michael Alexander on some 
early forms of visual aid. 

Typographica is well up to the high 
standard of production for which the 
firm of Lund Humphries is famous. 


Dollar Sales 1 and 2 

(Dollar Exports Board, 2s 6d and 1s) 
Reviewed by JOHN W. WATERER, 
exporter and a vice-president of the 
Design and Industries Association 


From the Dollar Exports Board come 
the first two of three promised booklets 
dealing with the many problems affect- 
ing the export of consumer goods to 
USA and Canada. Consumer Goods and 
Advertising and Sales Promotion are both 
admirable syntheses of factual informa- 
tion, attractively designed, well pro- 
duced, cheerful (how often the import- 
ance of this quality is overlooked in both 
Government and trade publications!) 
and well planned. Exhortation is com- 
mendably absent; these are booklets de- 
signed to help both the new and ex- 
perienced exporter. The first sets forth 
clearly and concisely the principles of 
approach, well known to every ex- 
perienced exporter—close contact with 
the ultimate consumer, service not in- 


ferior to that provided by domestic sup 
pliers, market assessment by personal 
visit, local representation, the study of 
statistics and so on—all those things 
which form the actual machinery of ex- 
port, which must function efficiently if 
success is to be hoped for. 

Sound advice is proffered, to those 
who have not yet attempted export to 
these markets, to determine first of all 
whether their products stand a reason- 
able chance of acceptance; but only one 
small paragraph deals with the funda- 
mental matter of design. An article in 
DESIGN recently stated: “the ineluct- 
able basis of international trade is the 
exchange of dissimilar products, the 
tempting of the consumer with things 
that are different, better or cheaper, 
compared with those already available. 
We are left with the first two condi- 
tions.” Prices must of course be right, 


but even this factor is likely to prove of 
less importance than the measure of 


appeal of the goods themselves, first to 
the trade buyer and second to the con- 
sumer. 

The requirements of advertising and 
its essential corollary, attractive packag- 
ing, are exhaustively dealt with in the 
second booklet. 
such operations is formidable if they are 
to compete successfully with the im- 
mense resources of powerful domestic 
corporations; obviously it is out of the 
question for all but the largest British 
firms—and these alone cannot sustain 
the vast volume necessary to fill the 
“dollar gap.” It is to be hoped that a 
later booklet will suitably emphasise the 
vital importance of design and quality, 
both of which, for success, must be 
rooted in the British traditions (still 
respected across the Atlantic): saleable 
goods, whilst conforming to the general 
requirements of the market, must pos- 
sess a distinctive character redolent of 
their country of origin. Here, surely, 


is the great chance for the best British 
designers, whose ability is not in doubt. 
The question is: Will British industry 
give them the opportunity to prove their 
worth ? 
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Schweizer Warenkatalog 1949 
Schweizerischer Werkbund, Zurich) 


Reviewed by HOPE LOVELL, 

Overseas Intelligence Officer, 

Council of Industrial Design 

This Swiss catalogue of household 
equipment and furniture is intended as 
a guide for those setting up house. It 
is produced under the auspices of the 
Swiss Werkbund, supported by the 
Swiss architects’ societies, and its limited 
edition of 3000 copies is distributed free 
to members of these societies, to schools 
of architecture, art and domestic science, 
and to local authorities responsible for 
housing schemes. A new edition ap- 
pears every second year and can only be 
obtained when the out-of-date issue is 
returned. 

Lists of the manufacturer-members 
of the SWB and members of the Swiss 
Association of Interior Decorators intro- 
duce the catalogue proper, which is 
composed, in this issue, of 45 plates on 
excellent art paper, each plate carrying 
from one to six illustrations of the pro- 
ducts of one firm, with each product 
fully annotated in German and French. 

The products illustrated show a high 
standard of what might be called “‘bread- 
and-butter” design—good, wholesome, 
thoughtful and unobtrusive simplicity. 
They include practically everything that 
is bought by the householder himself 
and is not a fixture. The English 
reader is startled to find that wallpapers 
are not included in this definition, 
though lamps, furnishings, table and kit- 
chen-ware, sewing-machines and dish- 
washers are. What is there is worth 
showing and is shown well. What one 
would like, however, is a larger selec- 
tion. Surely, for instance, more than 
one manufacturer in Switzerland pro- 
duces good kitchen pans—and certainly 
more than one produces good watches. 

One thing that strikes the reader is 
that no reference is made to the method 


of selection. Not that we would quarrel 
with its results; all we should like to 
know is, by what means such a consis- 
tently high choice was made. 


Ideas for Your Home 

Council of Industrial Design, 6d) 
Reviewed by PHYLLIS LOVELL, 
well-known contributor 

to women’s magazines 

Colour schemes for the home, the choos- 
ing of furniture and its placing to the 
best advantage, are questions about 
which even the experienced housewife 
is glad to have advice. These are among 
the subjects dealt with in what may be 
described as a handbook for women— 
Ideas for Your Home. 

Written in a clear and friendly way, 
the book deals with furnishing in a 
down-to-earth manner, taking into con- 
sideration the probable smallness of 
modern rooms, the family, the fact that 
the housewife is doing her own work. 
Furniture and fitments are pictured and 
described to bring out both functional 
and artistic values. 

In the house described, richness of 
colour on floors has the practical virtue 
of hiding traces of dirty shoes. Wall- 
lights avoid knocking over lamps when 
beds are being made; the suggested fur- 
niture for a small boy’s bedroom is eas- 
ily cleaned, and easily moved or stack- 
able, to provide play-space. Especially 
good is the emphasis laid on the choice of 
well-designed working utensils, and the 
planned placing of kitchen equipment to 
save unnecessary walking. 

Besides providing information and ad- 
vice of this kind, the booklet sets a high 
standard of taste in home furnishings. 
Its theme is that what is demanded by 
the buyer decides what will be made in 
the factories. It should help to achieve 
a double purpose, improving the home 
and encouraging the good designer. 



































Hygienic Food Handling 
(Marks and Spencer Ltd 
Reviewed by HAROLD WYATT, 
Industrial Officer, 

Council of Industrial Design 


“Out of sight, out of mind” was ever the 
attitude engendered by ignorance in 
matters of food hygiene. The dangers 
of ignorance or slackness have been 
multiplied greatly by the recent enor- 
mous growth of mass-catering coupled 
with the development of the “eating 
out” habit. When, therefore, a retail 
firm, owning many stores which include 
catering units, boldly sets out to educate 
its staff in their responsibilities to the 
public and, by treating catering as a 
combined operation involving both 
management and staff, to convert theory 
into practice, the results are likely to be 
of more than ordinary interest and im- 
portance. 

The Marks and Spencer organisation 
Operates 100 cafeterias employing over 
4000 people and serving 1,000,000 meals 
a week. It can thus exert considerable 
influence in the catering world and its 
staff manual, Hygienic Food Handling, 
is impressive evidence of the faith with 
which it has launched its crusade. 

The book—itself well-designed— 
shows the advantage of an orderly lay- 
out of equipment, and emphasises that 
personal cleanliness and clean working 
conditions are vital. Vermin control, 
the hygienic preparation, display and 
service of food and the structural fea- 
tures essential to their achievement are 
dealt with in a series of photographs 
taken on the firm’s premises. The Marks 
and Spencer motto—‘‘Cleanliness in 
catering is a measure of efficiency” —if 
universally adopted would revolutionise 
catering in this country. 

The book will certainly be widely 
read; it should become a standard text- 
book. 








DESIGN OVERSEAS 


PRIZE-WINNERS 


In the Low-cost Furniture Design Competition 


PRIZE-WINNING furniture in the Inter- 
national Low Cost Furniture Design 
Competition is now on show (until 16 
July) at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. This competition, it will be 
remembered,* was sponsored by the 
Museum and by Museum Design Pro- 
ject, Inc; early this year we were able to 
announce that several of the winning 
designs were going into production. 
Only now have they been put on show— 
to coincide (according to an announce- 
ment from the Museum) with the release 
by manufacturers of the actual mass- 
produced pieces for sale in retail stores 
throughout the USA. 

The announcement also states : “‘Prob- 
ably five out of the six prize-winners 
will find one way or another of reaching 
the market. In general, the chair de- 
signs have been only slightly changed in 
the process of adaptation. More exten- 
sive research and increased information 
have sometimes suggested the substitu- 
tion of one material for another, or of 
one detail of construction for another. 
In all cases these changes have repre- 
sented practical improvements for the 
user and a better price, without sacri- 
ficing good looks. 

**The storage pieces presented a more 
difficult problem since the prize-winn- 
ing design . . . was based on an ingenious 
British manufacturing process not avail- 
able in this country.”” The story of this 
design is told in some detail on pages 
17 to 19. Another piece, designed by 
Ernest Race, gained honourable men- 
tion: the fact that it was not considered 
an acceptable solution for the US market 
*“‘did not make it suitable material for a 
prize, but the jury was unanimous in its 
desire to call attention to its virtues.” 

The first prize for seating units was 
divided between a chair by Professor 
Georg Leowald of Berlin, with a con- 
tinuous seat-and-back form of moulded 
plastics, sliding in metal grooves (which 
has not gone into production); and one 
designed by Don R. Knorr of San 
Francisco, manufactured by Knoll Asso- 





* Results were announced in DESIGN No 2, 
p 24; with a further report in No 13, p 12. 
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ciates, New York (Figure 1). In Knorr’s 
design, ‘‘ in order to provide the com- 
plicated curves which conform to human 
anatomy, a piece of flat sheet metal has 
been cut to the appropriate shape and 
bent round to meet itself in a seam in the 
seat of the chair. This structural fea- 
ture, and the simple shape and attach- 
ment of the legs, facilitate the manufac- 





1: “Light, flexible and elegant” : enamelled 
metal chair designed by Don R. Knorr. Re- 
tail price about £10. Low-cost furniture ? 





a = ila 


3: Alexey Brodovitch of NewYork reduces 
the chair to its logical minimum—in a 
form suitable for home or factory produc- 
tion: in plywood and resilient cord 


ture and storage of the piece.... A 
simple rubber pad may be added to this 
chair for increased comfort, allowing a 
wide variety of upholstery material to be 
used.” 

Second prize was divided between a 
chair by Charles Eames and a group of 
designers from the University of Cali- 
fornia, similar in line to Eames’ chair of 
1940 but moulded in fibreglass; and 
another (2) designed by Davis J. Pratt 
of Chicago, using inflated rubber tubes 
for cushioning. 

The third-prize chair (3) reduces com- 
ponents to a minimum, with two rocker- 
shaped wooden ends and a seat of plas- 
tic-covered resilient cord between them. 

Entries from design research teams 
included one from Armour Research 
Institute under Harry Weese—a_ book- 
case (4) designed to fold flat for trans- 
port but with its various members 
joined at the corners by flexible sheet- 
metal inserts acting as hinges. This was 
designed as true packet furniture, for 
assembly by the purchaser. 





2: “An inflated ring within a fairly heavy 


envelope which distributes resilience over a 
large surface.” Designer, Davis F. Pratt 





4: These bookshelves eliminate ‘‘much 
labour and many of the unsatisfactory 
results that can occur when knock-down 
furniture is assembled by inexpert owners” 


The comments quoted in the captions above are from the Museum of Modern Art report 
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New American lamps 


A series of metal lamps marketed in 
the States by the Egli Co Inc, New 


York, is being publicised as “the 
answer for the Television Room.”’ The 
light-source in these lamps is a com- 
bination of fluorescent and incandes- 
cent, embodying a new type of annular 
fluorescent tube and supplying the red, 
yellow and blue mixture needed for good 
illumination. A three-way switch on 
the model illustrated enables the fluores- 
cent light to be put out when the radio 
set is on, thus preventing interference; 
the tungsten lamps can be used to throw 
either a gentle light upwards or a 
stronger light downwards. A patented 
device, the ““Magic Lock,” permits in- 
stantaneous raising or lowering of the 
lamp for controlled light. 

The shade illustrated is of spun al- 
uminium with satin finish. Other 
models in the series are desk and table 
lamps, made in satin chrome, brass or 
copper. 


Swedish rug design 


The Swedish rug illustrated was de- 
signed by Miss Brita Grahn, staff desig- 
ner of Aktiebolaget Robert Ditzinger, 
which specialises in carpets and furnish- 
ings. 

The design was inspired by the bud 
of the amaryllis and is carried out in old 
rose, gold and stone shades on a back- 
ground of blue-green. The rug mea- 
sures 4 x 6ft. and its price equals ap- 
proximately £29, although it is not 
available in this country. 





Above: this Swedish rug is in old rose, gold and stone colour on a blue-green background 


Left: one of a range of lamps combining fluorescence and incandescence: 


The designer’s method of working is 
first to make a sketch in miniature to 
judge the composition: this is followed 
by a larger sketch, which is coloured; 
finally, a technical sketch is made and a 
small sample also woven on a hand-loom. 
Occasionally, the weavers will weave 
direct from the small original sketch 
under her supervision. 

Brita Grahn’s work was represented 
in an exhibition of Swedish design at 
Zurich last year, and she has had separate 
exhibitions in Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg. She was trained at the weaving 
school in Stockholm, the Stockholm 
School of Arts and Crafts and the Len- 
ningska Textilinstitutet, Norrképing. 


News from Denmark 


Arsberetning for 1949, the annual re- 
port of the Danish Association of Art 
Handicrafts (Dansk Kunsthaandvaerk), 
gives information on the work of the 
Association in improving kitchen plan- 
ning and in promoting the export of art 
handicrafts. 

A section of the report deals with the 
assistance given to foreign visitors and 
the activities of the Association abroad. 
Reference is made to a Scandinavian 
congress of applied artists to take place 
in Stockholm in the autumn of 1950, and 
a proposed organised visit for students 
to the 1951 Festival of Britain. 


* * . 


In an article in Svenska Hem (Stock- 
holm, No. 3/1950), Bengt Bengtsson 
reviews the work of outstanding Dan- 
ish silversmiths of the past 50 years. 
Georg Jensen, in the early years of the 
century, was most influential in giving 
Danish silver an international reputa- 
tion (though there has since been much 


by Egli Co Inc 


sterile copying of his work in mass-pro- 
duction articles). His style may be 
described as a pleasing and biirgerlich 
baroque. The firm of A. Michelsen was 
among those to whom leadership passed 
when a plainer style came to the fore. 

In contrast to Jensen, Johan Rohde 
preserved the neo-classic tradition from 
the Empire period, and this influence 
has increased in recent years. Another 
designer whose work has little in com- 
mon with the Jensen style is Sigvard 
Bernadotte. 

Kay Bojesen, whose silver is as famous 
as his wooden toys, is described by 
Bengtsson as a functionalist whose de- 
signs are never ugly and never deviate 
in the direction of cubism; a light- 
hearted Swede, he adds, might some- 
times wish for a “slight aesthetic side- 
step.”” This view is not endorsed by 
the Danish paper Politiken, which calls 
Bojesen a “humorous functionalist,” 
whose products are made in the Danish 
way, owing nothing to American or 
English influence. 





Tea-caddy and hot-water jug with small 
teapot nesting in it: in silver, designed by 
architect{M.;D. Stephensen and made by 
Kay Bojesen, Copenhagen 
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‘Beetle’ mineral filled moulding powder K.592 is 
used to mould connection sockets for the N.G.18, 
N.14A and N.14B magnetos made by Rotax Ltd., 
Willesden, London. The N.G.18 magneto is fitted to 
some of the Bristol ‘Centaurus’ engines; the N.14B 
is fitted to most of the Bristol ‘Hercules’ engines, as 
used in the ‘Hermes IV’. The connection sockets 
illustrated in this photograph are for the N.G.18 
magneto and associated ignition harness. 
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Although Beetle is perhaps best known for its combination of good electrical properties and un- 
bounded colour possibilities, grades are manufactured for high-duty electrical applications where 
colour is at a discount. Beetle Melamine K.592 has been specially evolved to suit the requirements 
of manufacturers of electrical components for internal combustion engines, particularly aero engines. 
Mouldings made from this mineral-filled material have high heat-resistance and extremely high 
dielectric strength with good dimensional stability and very low water absorption. For high arc- 
resistance in high voltage insulation, and good electrical properties at comparatively high tempera- 
tures under variable atmospheric conditions—choose Beetle Melamine K. 592. Write for Technical 
Leaflet M.P.5. 


BEETLE Melamine K.592) a> 


TG ROUP 
AMINOPLASTIC MOULDING POWDERS 





Distributed by THE BEETLE PRODUCTS CO. LTD., / Argyll Street, London, W.1 


BEETLE is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and most countries of the world. 
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A showroom 


on two wheels 


NOW TOURING ENGLAND on behalf 
of Spicers Ltd is a travelling showroom 
in the form of a trailer caravan, designed 
for Spicers by Sir William Crawford and 
Partners Ltd. It displays a selection 
from the firm’s range of papers and 
stationery. 

Adapted from the chassis and body of 
the standard Ambassador caravan which 
is made by Berkeley Coachworks Ltd, 
of Biggleswade, the outside walls of the 
showroom-on-wheels are painted in 
royal blue, with the firm’s badge and 
their name in white. The windows are 
screened with curtains of coarse natural 
linen. 

Inside, the designers have used dis- 
play counters of mahogany veneer, show- 
cases of glass and sycamore veneer, and 
deep drawers faced with figured oak and 
sycamore veneer. These are labelled 
for easy identification and lined with 
felt for the protection of the stationery. 

The van is arranged for one-way cir- 
culation of visitors, who enter by one 
door and leave by another. Ina “rest 
corner,” comfortably upholstered seating 
accommodation and a writing desk are 
built-in. Extra storage space is pro- 
vided under the seat, which is covered 
in a distinctive fabric in green, brown 
and biscuit, supplied by Heal’s. 

The interior of the caravan is decor- 
ated in light grey and terra-cotta, with 
an off-white ceiling. Fluorescent light- 
ing is provided for the displays, and 
Luvulux individual lamps are fitted over 
the seat. Provision is made for indepen- 
dent lighting from a generator-driven 
battery and, as an alternative, for easy 
connection with the mains. Heating is 
by oil convection stove. 

The purpose of this compact show- 
room-on-wheels is to tour areas away 
from large centres of population, giving 
an opportunity for Spicers’ trade cus- 
tomers and for interested members of 
the public to see a wide variety of their 
current products. It is, however, pri- 
marily intended for the trade. 

The weight of the caravan, empty, is 
36 hundredweight, and its dimensions 
are: length 24ft., height 8ft. 6in., width 
7ft. 6in. 





Trailer caravans are increasingly widely used for a variety of business purposes—from 


branch banks to mobile exhibitions. Spicers Ltd, planning a travelling showroom, called 
in Sir William Crawford and Partners Ltd, industrial designers, to adapt a standard 
Ambassador van, 24 feet long, for the effective display of their stationery samples 
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A well designed wing easy chair, 
from the large selection of contem- 
porary furniture always to be found 
at Heal’s, 


We design and carry out complete fur- 
nishing and decoration schemes, whether 


for small flats or large mansions. 


HEAL & SON 


HEAL & SON LTD., 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, Wa. 
MUSeum 1666 


Telephone : Telegrams: Fourposter, Rand, London 











filing cabinets 


for increased speed and 
accuracy... 
for complete visibility 


SPEEDAC 


SUSPENSION FILING 
ean be simply and easily installed in your existing 
files. Immediately you will obtain the increased speed 
and accuracy of filing which result from its completely 


visible titling. A series of coupled pockets, suspended 
from a chassis, provides a labelled home for every file folder 


and a means of signalling its absence. Folders can be 


to the sequence, or removed, with the greatest of ease. 


added 
Simple 


to use, easy to install, Speedac will revolutionise your filing. 


MH Write for Illustrated Folder : 
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REMINGTON RAND LIMITED 
(Dept. SP93), 1 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. Tel: Chancery 8888 





CHASSIS The Speedac 
chassis can be assembled 
in a few minutes and 
drops straight into your 


tile drawer 
















POCKETS s$pecda: 


pockets can be coupled or 


uncoupled in a few seconds 
litling is simple and speedy 
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Industrial Design Abstracts 





Aluminium in France and Italy [A] 


George Fejér notes, in North Italy, a 
wealth of ideas in aluminium gadgets, 
especially for handling food and drink, 
in aluminium furniture, and in light 
metals used decoratively. The Palazzo 
Montecatini in Milan used light metals 
in experimental applications for most of 
its components and interior equipment. 
The Aluminium Frangais building in 
Paris also gives a permanent example 
of contemporary interior decoration in 
light alloys. France has developed some 
interesting polishing and anodising pro- 
cesses, and, at the Centre Technique de 
Aluminium in France, and the Isti- 
tuto Experimentale dei Metalli Leggeri 
in Italy, both research and design are 
carried out. 

Light Metals, January, February and 

March 1950 


Bridal preferences [A] 


Arecent survey of preferences shown by 
American brides indicates that tradition- 
al designs still sell better than modern, 
but that modern are on the increase, 
particularly for everyday, as opposed to 
formal use. In glass, colour is assum- 
ing greater importance. In silverware 
an ornate design is chosen “because it 
does not scratch,” but where the groom 
is consulted there is a tendency to choose 
plainer patterns. 

Crockery & Glass Journal, E. Strouds- 

berg, Pa., March 1950 


French scientific instruments [A] 


In an article on research in France into 
scientific instruments, it is pointed out 
that instrument design is subject to 
fashion. French fashion at present ap- 
pears to favour bright colours, open 
access, easy substitution of alternative 
components and more robust construc- 
tion than hitherto. American influence 
is noticeable in some cases in such de- 
tails as the style of name-plates, and the 
shape and size of control knobs. 
Nature, 4 March 1950 


Motels [A] 


A comprehensive study of the architec- 
tural requirements of motels includes 
valuable comments on the hotel needs 
of the touring motorist. Every item of 
equipment, both for staff or guests,‘ is 
noted and recommendations are made as 


to most useful types and finishes. Furni- 
ture and furnishings are examined and 
special amenities being offered by hotels 
and motor-courts are listed; these in- 
clude such items as ironing-board (with 
point), wall-type refrigerators, fly-swat- 
ter, bottle-opener, room radios and the 
provision of maps and guides. 
Architectural Record, New 
March 1950 


York, 


Kitchen utensils for farms [P] 


The Rhode Island Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has just published the re- 
sults of an intensive study into the num- 
ber of kitchen utensils and frequency of 
their use among farming households in 
the State. A basic set of 62 items has 
been established and is suggested as a 
buying guide for housewives. Changes 
in design asked for during the investi- 
gations included deeper spouts on pour- 
ing utensils, coloured graduations on 
measures, straighter sides to mixing 
bowls, a can-opener that can be shar- 
pened, different proportions between 
handle and blade in knives or between 
handle and bowl in mixing spoons, and 
many similar matters of detail. 
The Use of Kitchen Utensils in Rural 
Rhode Island Homes. Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Modern farm lighting [A] 


Many designs of lamps are now being 
made for the farmer’s specialised re- 
quirements. Fourteen types are dis- 
cussed; these include bulkhead lamps 
for large barns, lighting for use in the 
milking stable ensuring a low-cast light 
and special hoods for outdoor lighting 
in the farm-yard. 

British Farm Mechanization, April 

1950 


Porcelain enamels [A] 


Porcelain enamels are becoming in- 
creasingly important as coatings for fer- 
rous metals, as they have high durability, 
excellent corrosion resistance, and at- 
tractive appearance. They can be pro- 
duced in a variety of finishes from a very 
high gloss to a dull matt, and in many 
colours which are highly durable, though 
red and yellow tend to fade without a 
thin, clear overspray of acid-resisting 
enamel. A comprehensive survey is 


given of the characteristics and types of 


porcelain enamels, and of the metals for 
porcelain enamelling. 





Materials & New 


February 1950 


Methods, York, 


Reconstruction in Italy [S] 


A special issue of Edilizia Moderna re- 
views post-war reconstruction in Italy. 
Railways and shipbuilding are dealt with 
in addition to the great number of pub- 
lic and private buildings shown. In 
every case, interior decoration, furniture 
and fitments are shown, the whole giv- 
ing a comprehensive review of modern 
Italian production in this field. 

Edilizia Moderna, Milan, No 43, 

December 1949 


School furniture abroad [A] 


A survey of school furniture in Hun- 
gary, France, Switzerland, England, 
Italy and Russia is made by J. Kaesz, 
lecturer at Budapest University, and 
himself a designer of school furniture 
now being used in Hungary. He con- 
siders all types of school furniture, and 
gives tables of measurements for the 
assistance of architects interested in 
school-planning. 

Epités-Epitészet, Budapest, No 3, 1949 


Store fixtures and furniture [A] 


The new attitude towards architecture 
and merchandising in America results 
in the store architect being required to 
design special furniture and fittings as 
well as the showroom. Transplanting of 
stock furniture and display cases into the 
store is rarely successful. The type of 
merchandise and the background both 
determine the fitments required, but 
these must be kept as flexible in design 
as possible. 

Progressive Architecture, New York, 

March 1950 


Twenty-five years of silver [A] 


An exhibition of modern English silver- 
ware at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, provided a pictorial record of the 
revival of interest in the design of Eng- 
lish silver from the beginning of the cen- 
tury until today. In some of the earlier 
pieces there was a certain air of whimsi- 
calness and some showed the influence of 
Art Nouveau. The work of the young 
contemporary designers was the most 
interesting, often exhibiting a nice har- 
mony of ornamentation and struccural 
line. 
Country Life, 3 March 1950 





The letter appearing in the title of each abstract 
indicates the form of the publication from which 
that abstract is taken: [A] article or articles in 
a periodical; [B] book; [P] pamphlet; [S) 
supplement or special number. Place of pub- 
lication is London unless otherwise stated. All 
publications mentioned above can be seen in 
the Library of the Council of Industrial Design. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Technical College is “‘alive” 

SIR : We have no complaint to make of 
your criticism (No 15, p 7) of the art 
and technical schools’ exhibits at the 
BFM exhibition, but as the ““Trade Col- 
lege” there mentioned we should like to 
make one or two comments. It would 
be unfortunate if the implication in your 
report—that we are not interested in nor 
concerned with experimental design— 
were allowed to pass. That we are 
“alive”? in the modern sense is perhaps 
sufficiently proved by the fact that sever- 
al designs put in by our Senior School 
have been provisionally adopted by a 
special committee set up by the LCC to 
modernise school furniture. 

It is a fact, perhaps regrettable, that 
for various reasons our Senior School 
design was almost completely unrepre- 
sented in the exhibition. The few pieces 
placed on view were mainly taken from 
current work of part-time students, not 
designed nor in any way specially made 
for the exhibition. 

These students are lads who come 
from the workshops and factories for one 
day a week for two years. We adopt to- 
wards them a very definite and severely 
practical policy. In their short school 
time we aim to give them a basic know- 
ledge of timber and materials, construc- 
tion, elementary drawing and setting 
out, the generally accepted functional 
and proportional principles of design, 
some knowledge of the history of furni- 
ture, and as complete a grounding in 
craft processes as is possible; together 
with an attempt to link these in logical 
relation to machine operations growing 
out of or used in conjunction with them. 
The main purpose behind the design of 
the jobs they make is the maximum of 
craft experience in the brief time they 
have. This applies both to cabinet mak- 
ing and upholstery. 

We know that what was once spread 
over a seven-year apprenticeship cannot 
be completely covered in approximately 
16 full college weeks, but we believe 
the furniture industry needs a body of 
workers whose training has such a funda- 
mental basis. Nor may it be entirely 
irrelevant to observe that great design in 
furniture of other days has frequently 
rested upon precisely this same basis. 

Of none of this, of course, could we 
expect you to have taken account in your 
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criticism, concerned as it was exclusively 
with that elusive imponderable, design. 
Nevertheless we take note; and on other 
occasions shall no doubt take steps to 
show not only the practical but the 
speculative side of our activities. 
E. S. FAYERS 
Instructor in charge of 
part-time cabinet students, 
LCC Technical College for 


London N1 the Furnishing Trades 


Swedish style in pottery 


SIR: In the February number of DESIGN 
(No 14, p 27) there was a summary of 
an article published in the Swiss review 
Werk contending that pre-war Swedish 
ceramics were “‘produced with the defi- 
nite object of export to the German 





Well-proportioned lettering on the front 
of a civic restaurant, above; and some- 
thing very different on the porch which 
was added to the same building at a later 
date. Reader’s comments in column 3 








market and [were] therefore directly in- 
fluenced by the taste of people whose 
judgment was in part formed by the 
Deutscher Werkbund.”’ 

As DESIGN did not comment on this 
quoted statement, the undersigned is 
anxious to point out that, as a matter of 
fact, Sweden has never had any export 
of ceramics to Germany and, therefore, 
never had any reasons to ogle the Ger- 
man taste. On the contrary, Sweden 
had the very doubtful advantage, before 
the war, of being overrun by German 
and Czechoslovakian china. When the 
Swedish Society of Arts and Crafts was 
reorganised nearly 35 years ago and the 
co-operation between artists and indus- 
try was established, it is true that this re- 
organisation was realised along the pat- 
tern of the Werkbund. But many years 
have passed since then, and Swedish 
artists (and not least Stig Lindberg of 
Gustavsbergs Porcelain Factories—de- 
signer of the bowl illustrated on the 
same page as the summary in February 
DESIGN) have endeavoured to create a 
purely Swedish style, called both 
“Swedish grace” and “Swedish func- 
tionalism.” 

It is not up to me to state to what 
extent we have succeeded, but consider- 
ing the interest, especially from Anglo- 
Saxon quarters, paid to our art industry, 
whether ceramics or glass, furniture or 
textiles, these endeavours of ours to 
create goods fully satisfactory from an 
aesthetic as well as a technical point of 
view do not seem to have been in vain. 


AKE STAVENOW 
Director, 


Stockholm School of Art and Crafts 


Signs of public interest: 2 


SIR : Perhaps it is too much to hope 
that dwellers in Suburbia should take 
as much interest in their public lettering 
as the people of Cambridge (DESIGN, 
No 14, p 14). I feel, however, that a 
decline of standards in Hendon’s civic 
lettering must not pass without protest. 

The first of the accompanying snap- 
shots shows one of the Hendon civic 
restaurants, with its name in cut-out 
sans serif letters in which the influence of 
Gill is happily evident. The second 
shot illustrates a porch added to the 
same building at a later date, complete 
with ready-made OPEN sign. The in- 
fluence affecting the design of letter 
forms in this sign may have been either 
dyspepsia or—to make a more charit- 
able suggestion—the specimen-book of 
a “progressive” printer, round about 
1908. Asa ratepayer, I am sad to think 
that it has been perpetrated partly at my 
expense. 


London NW7 HENDON RATEPAYER 
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NOTEBOOK 





The Crafts Centre is open 

AFTER TWO YEARS of preliminary 
work, the Crafts Centre of Great Britain 
has opened showrooms and offices at 
16-17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, Wr. 

The Centre has been formed by the 
five leading crafts societies (Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society, Red Rose 
Guild of Craftsmen, Senefelder Club, 
Society of Scribes and Illuminators, 
Society of Woodengravers); and the 
handsome and well-attended exhibition 
with which it opened shows that its 
members represent a wide range of 
crafts. One of the Centre’s objects is 
to bring craftsmen who are actual or 
potential designers for industry into 
touch with interested industrialists. To 
avoid duplication, the Council of In- 
dustrial Design and the Crafts Centre 
are closely linked in membership. 

The Centre is financed by public sub- 
scriptions and by a temporary Govern- 
ment grant on the basis of £1 for each 
£1 subscribed. Funds are still needed. 
They (in common with other corres- 
pondence for the Centre) should be 


addressed to the General Secretary, 
Miss E. Fahy, at Hay Hill. 


Stimulating carpet design 

The carpet design competitions orga- 
nised by Furnishing are a praiseworthy 
effort to improve the standard of design 
in an industry where there is plenty of 
scope for improvement (despite such 
efforts as Crossley’s, described on pp 
5-7). The twelfth competition in this 
series is now Open: anyone engaged in 
the carpet industry and any students or 
ex-students of recognised schools of art 
and technology in the British Isles are 
eligible for entry. 

The competition is divided into four 
classes, in all of which “‘contemporary 
style’ is demanded. The closing date 
is 25 September, and copies of the rules 
can be obtained from Furnishing, Drury 
House, Russell Street, London WC2. 


New publications 


The Federation of British Industries 
has produced a new journal, the FBI 





This small corner of the Crafts Centre gives some indication of the wide range of crafts 
represented: pottery, furniture, textiles and silver among them 








REVIEW 


Chisel type-face, dramatic photograph 


Review, in which—in the words of Sir 
Robert Sinclair, FBI President—‘‘the 
opportunity has come to make a fresh 
start with a high standard of typography 
and design.” The first issue (April 
includes articles on the selling power of 
design, and on production and market- 
ing, as well as shorter topical items. The 
typography is by Stuart Rose, MSIA. 
Before 1939, Gebrauchsgraphik (Inter- 
national Advertising Art) was widely 
regarded as the most progressive and 
stimulating review of advertising art and 
book illustration. It makes a welcome 
reappearance after several years’ lapse, 
resuming publication (as from January 
1950) under Dr Eberhard Hdlscher, 
formerly assistant editor. The pub- 
lisher is Max Wittkop, Munich 2, Ger- 
many. Its layout, quality of reproduction 
and printing are still of a high standard. 
Text is in English, French and German. 
Artists, printers, advertising agents and 
publishers should find it stimulating. 


Exhibition diary 

Firm dates have now been announced 
for the Industrial Finishes Exhibition at 
Earls Court: 30 August to 7 September, 
with Douglas L. Dick, FRIBA, as orga- 
nising architect. 

The furnished rooms from the Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design house in the 
Ideal Home Exhibition (DESIGN No 16, 
pp 10 and 11) will be shown in the fol- 
lowing retail stores: Bainbridges Ltd, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 6 to 27 June; 
Hemingway’s Ltd, Leeds, 7 to 28 July; 
Plymouth Co-operative Society, 10 to 
31 August; Ebbutts Ltd, Croydon, 12 
September to 3 October; O’Brien & 
Burroughs Ltd, St Leonards-on-Sea, 12 
October to 2 November; W. H. Gibbs 
Ltd, Ashford, Kent, 11 November to I 
December. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUFACTURERS REQUIRING THE 
SERVICES OF DESIGNERS, whether for 
staff positions or in a consultant capacity, 
are invited to apply to the Design Advice 
Section, Council of Industrial Design, 
Tilbury House, Petty France, London 
SW1, for a short list of designers suit- 
able to their particular purposes, which 
should be explained in some detail. This 
service is gratis and incurs no obligation. 





CREATIVE AND RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Studio and Location 
RICHARD SHARPE STUDIOS 
11 Gunter Grove, London, SW1o0 
FLAXMAN 1822 





INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER required by 
large manufacturer in the Midlands— 
experienced in the design of products 
and with good knowledge of modern 
lettering. Good opportunity for appli- 
cant with initiative. Send full particulars 
of experience, age and salary required 
to: Box 19, DESIGN, Tilbury House, 
Petty France, SW1. 





‘SYLVIA’ PATTERNED PAPERS, by 
eminent designers, are the latest decora- 
tive papers for book and box coverings 
and for all Display Purposes. Papers 
also supplied in exclusive designs. 
E. Mason, 62 Belvoir Drive, Leicester. 











making creative PHOTOGRAPHS every 
day of the week that do justice to the 
prototype, the product or the factory 
plan—In colour we specialise: Ring 
Waterloo 6455 Extension 20, or write 
Wren Studios Ltd, 47 Hopton Street, 
London, SEr. 





PICTURE FRAMES AVAILABLE IN ALL 
SIZES. Special designs and finishes 
made to order. The Rowley Gallery, 
Kensington. Park 4349. 





THE APPOINTMENTS BUREAU OF 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
welcomes enquiries from Professional 
Men, Directors and Higher Executives 
who have vacancies for secretaries with 
a University standard of training. For 
interview by Employers, students are 
selected from among those who have 
completed their Course with the full 
London College Diploma. In accor- 
dance with our established custom, no 
fees are charged for this service. 
Please write or telephone to : 
The Appointments Director 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF 
SECRETARIES 


170 Queen’s Gate, London SW7 
KENSington 3228 


| WREN STUDIOS LTD are taking and | 











FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


For firms whose products are selected 
for exhibition because of their high stan- 
dard in design and craftsmanship, this 
will be the time to publish a Brochure of 
Achievement; with writing, presentation 


| and printing of a quality to match en- 


deavour. Why not discuss the possibili- 
ties ? Our Creative Staff, in consultation 
with our Printing Division, can measure 
your need and prepare an estimate with- 
out obligation 

ROBERT BRANDON AND PARTNERS, LTD 

Advertising and Public Relations 
45 Dover Street, London W1 
REGent 0901/2 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF GOOD QUALITY 
for articles of good design. 

The Manor Studio, 57 The Green, 

Southall, Middx. *Phone sou: 2967. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 
DESIGN is obtainable, net price 2s, or 
25s a year post. free, from DESIGN Sub- 
scription Department, H M Stationery 
Office, P.O. Box 569, London SEr1, or 
branches; or through booksellers. 
Enquiries about advertising in DE- 
SIGN should be addressed to the Sole 
Advertisement Representative, Dennis 


| W. Mayes, 69 Fleet Street, London EC4. 
| CENtral 4447. 





CLELAND PACKAGING 
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. . and these qualities are essential in the protection 


and selling of your product. 


carry a light article or a large display outer to contain 
dozens, sound planning and careful production will 
ensure presentation in the best traditions of Industrial 


Design functionally and visually. 


William W. CLELAND Limited 
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Be it a small carton to 















PRINTERS AND BOXMAKERS 


STAPLE HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: Holborn 2521 


AND CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 








hOW 


| oil colours 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO LTD, IO PERCY STREET, LONDON. WI 





GEO ROWNEY & CO0.'$ 
Artists’ Oil Colour, 
Lonpon, W., Enctano 


BURNT SIENNA) 


Terre de Sienne brilée. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


As the pilot swings his plane round on London, 
he sees clearly the detail of the city below him 
through his plastic windscreen. It is made of 
‘Perspex ’, all-British alike in its discovery 
and its production, transparent as crystal but 
only half the weight of glass. It is the ideal 
material for use in aeroplane construction. 
This has been called an age of plastics. The 
natural plastic material, bitumen, was known 
to Man as long ago as 2000 B.c., but it was not 
until 1864 that the first artificial plastic, 
xylonite, was invented by Alexander Parkes of 
Birmingham. Then in 1908 the phenolic resins 
were discovered, but real development had to 
wait until the war of 1914-18. Then the neces- 
sity to find substitutes for wood and metal 
turned the minds of research chemists to the 


field of plastics. Since then the industry has 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


developed hugely and swiftly. Each year sees 
an increase in the number and types of plastic 
materials, each with its own peculiar properties. 
Every month, almost, sees one or other of these 
materials finding fresh applications in the 
chemical, electrical, mechanical and motor- 
engineering, shipbuilding, and other industries : 
in articles varying from grinding wheels to 
cutlery, from vacuum cleaners to containers for 
cosmetics, from telephones to toothbrushes. 
The British chemist is continually adding to the 
range of these plastic materials which are as 
vital to our daily lives as steel or timber. This 
unremitting research in British 

laboratories is quickly translated 

into production in_ British 


factories. 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


P.R.17 





It is 


to otter your products for the 


IQ 


THE COUNCIL Of Industrial Design has been given 
responsibility for the selection of all contemporary 
manufactured articles to be shown at the 1951 
Festival of Britain exhibitions. To this end the 
1951 Stock List, an illustrated index of potential 
exhibits, is being compiled. 

Final choice will not be made exclusively from 
the list but, in order that no product may be over- 
looked, manufacturers and designers should send, 
as soon as possible, photographs of their best 
work. 


Inquiries to: Chief Industrial Officer 
The Council of Industrial Design 


Tilbury House, Petty France, London, SW 1 


STOCK LIits2 


The principle of selection will be that of the 
highest standard of contemporary design, taking 
into account functional, decorative and engineering 
qualities. Photographs should be approximately 7 
8in. by 6in. and should not be retouched. 

Details of new techniques and materials are also 
welcomed. 

Manufacturers are not asked to strain after 
novelty nor to produce exhibition stunts, but 
simply to help forward the work of selection by 
themselves choosing their best current products. 


A booklet, Notes for Industry on the 1951 Exhibitions, is available free from the above address. It 
includes a list of industries to be represented, a plan of the South Bank site, and details of the method of selection. 





DESIGN is published for the Council of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, London SW1 (Scottish Committee : 95 Bothwell Street, 
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